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Barton  Cooper,  of  San  Diego,  California,  can’t  keep  his  "eye  on  the  ball,”  but  he  plays  excellent  golf  just  the  same 


Not  Even  the  Hazard  of  Blindness 
Can  Beat  This  Boy  Golfer 


IF  YOU  have  ever  played  golf,  you 
know  how  much  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  your  eye  and  the  skill 
with  which  you  control  your  shots. 
If  you  have  never  played  the  game, 
you  can  get  some  notion  of  it  by  imagining 
yourself  trying  to  drive  a little  ball  from  a 
starting  place  to  a little  hole  from  some- 
where around  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  six  hundred  yards  away.  The  idea 
is  to  get  the  ball  to  its  destination  with 
only  three  to  five  strokes. 

You  need  perfect  control  of  your  mus- 
cles, the  ability  to  judge  exactly  how  far 
the  ball  will  go  if  hit  only  so  hard,  and, 
especially,  you  need  your  eyes.  Indeed, 
“Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball”  is  one  of  the 
axioms  of  golf. 

Yet  one  of  the  best  players  on  the  San 
Diego  Municipal  Golf  Links  in  California 
is  a blind  boy  thirteen  years  old.  His  name 
is  Barton  Cooper,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Cooper  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

On  the  San  Diego  municipal  course,  an 
average  golfer,  under  usual  conditions, 
will  knock  the  little  white  ball  around  the 
course  and  into  all  nine  holes  en  route  in 
somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  strokes. 

I saw  Barton  do  it  in  forty-three,  under 
the  stimulus  of  showing  off.  This  is 
only  four  strokes  over  par. 

“If  he  ever  gets  it  on  the  green” — the 
smoothed-off  circular  space  around  the 
hole-— “you  might  as  well  concede  him  the 
hole  in  not  more  than  two  putts,”  a pro- 
fessional player  at  the  links  assured  me. 


I saw  him  sink  plenty  of  putts — and  he 
never  took  more  than  two  strokes.  He  has 
the  caddy  rattle  the  pin  in  the  cup.  From 
the  sound,  he  gauges  the  direction,  the 
distance,  and  the  effort  he  must  make  in 
order  not  to  overshoot  the  hole. 

It  is  worth  any  golfer’s  while  to  watch 
Barton  get  ready  for  a long  shot.  First,  he 
carefully  tees  up  his  ball.  Next,  he  runs 
his  hand  down  the  length  of  his  club,  pre- 
paratory to  setting  the  club  head  about 
an  inch  back  of  the  tee.  He  is  now  ready 
to  take  his  stance.  At  this  point,  his 
caddy  “tells  him  the  direction  of  the  next 
hole”  by  placing  his  arm  across  the  boy’s 
chest  and  squaring  his  shoulders  around 
until  they  are  on  a line  with  the  hole. 
After  Barton  is  all  set,  the  caddy  describes 
the  slopes  in  the  fairway  and  any  hazards 
to  be  encountered. 

Barton  rarely  hits  over  or  under  the 
ball.  Sometimes,  however,  because  the 
caddy  has  not  been  accurate  in  lining  him 
up,  he  will  drive  the  ball  off  at  the  WTong 
angle.  After  Barton  has  shot  from  the  tee, 
the  caddy  locates  the  ball,  leads  the  boy 
to  it,  and  the  two  proceed  to  line  up  and 
start  all  over  again. 

Besides  being  a little  more  than  an 
average  golfer  for  his  age — even  if  he  had 
his  eyesight — Barton  is  alert  and  active 
generally.  He  plays  the  piano,  operates  a 
typewriter,  and  is  a sophomore  in  a high 
school  for  boys,  where  he  meets  exactly 
the  same  conditions  and  requirements  as 
are  met  by  boys  with  eyesight.  At  present, 
he  IS  learning  to  swim. 


“ But  I like  golf  better  than  anything,” 
he  told  me.  “I  first  played  in  the  summer 
of  1925,  when  I w'as  about  ten.  My  father 
was  playing  a round  with  some  friends. 
The  sound  of  the  clubs  on  the  ball,  and  the 
whirr  of  the  balls  through  the  air  thrilled 
me. 

“One  day  I asked  my  father  to  let  me 
try  to  ‘sink  a putt.’  '^’ou  know  that  is  the 
short  shot  you  make  after  you  are  on  the 
green,  or  within  at  least  fifteen  feet  of  the 
cup — or  hole.  I don’t  believe  Father 
thought  I could  do  it;  but  he  let  me  have 
the  club.  I asked  the  caddy  to  rattle  the 
pm  in  the  cup. 

“I  was  accustomed  to  depending  on 
sound  for  direction,  so  locating  the  cup 
was  not  as  hard  for  me  as  you  would  think. 
I didn’t  know  how  hard  to  lilt  the  bail 
ill  order  to  send  it  the  right  distance.  I 
swung  the  club  lightly  to  get  the  weight 
of  it  in  my  mind.  I'hen  I tapped  the  ball. 
My  father  seemed  to  get  a big  thrill  out 
ot  it.  I did,  too,  when  he  told  me  I had 
sunk  the  ball. 

“ From  then  on,  I have  been  crazy  about 
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I he  hard  part  came  when  I began  trv- 
ing  to  drive — to  make  the  first  long  shots 
you  take  in  trying  to  get  from  the  tee,  or 
starting  point,  down  to  the  cup.  Mv  first 
drive  was  175  yards.” 

The  day  I played  with  Barton — and  he 
beat  me — I saw  Barton  make  a drive  of 
around  200  yards. 

After  I had  got  acquainted  with  him 
and  won  his  confidence.  Barton  told  me 
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The  bridge.  Another  Field 


designation  of  these  spider  webs 


when  the  light  will  be  just 
right,  when  the  shadows 
lie  just  as  you'w^tjtbern?  If 
you  are  there  ihcn-f‘fQii  will  get 
your  picture."  I make  dozens 
and  dozens  of  trips  before  Ix^et 
the  thing  I’m  after.  Sometimfes^ 
a cloud  floats  over  the  sun  at 
the  wrong  time.  This  may 
mean  days  and  days  of  delay, 
until  conditions  are  just  right 
again. 

“For  instance,  while  I still 
had  my  studio  in  Berlin,  Wis- 
consin, I wanted  to  take  a 
photograph  of  a landscape  with 
trees,  a marsh,  and  a certain 
cloud  effect.  The  place  I had  in 
mind  was  two  and  a half  miles 
out  of  town.  Every  time  a 
cloud  formed  near  the  marsh  I 
grabbed  my  camera  and  ran.  I 
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pt  my  weather  eye  out  of  my  window 
for  weeks. 

“I  made  exactly  thirteen  trips,  snappin<^ 
a plate  or  two  each  time,  before  I got  the 
right  effect. 

“Another  time  I had  been  out  chasing  a 
herd  of  cattle  all  one  hot  July  morning, 
.waiting  for  them  to  get  stretched  out  into 
a line  that  would  be  a proper  arrangement 
for  rny  picture.  Finally,  about  noon,  they 
groupM  themselves  just  the  way  I wanted 
them  to.\ 

“While  I was  adjusting  my  camera, 
with  my  head  beneath  the  cloth,  a woman 
came  running  down  over  the  bill  crying 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice  and 
frightened  all  the  cows  away.  She  hur- 
ried up  to  me,  all  out  of  breath,  and 
panting,  ‘They  won’t  hurt  you  at  all. 
Don’t  mind  them  a bit.’ 

“That  picture  is  still  on  the  waitino 
list.”  {The  End) 


cornice  had  turned  into  an  electric- 

light  sign;  the  Parthenon  top  had 
been  transformed  into  a peaked 
tile  roof;  the  Doric  columns  were 
simply  sturdy  concrete  posts;  the 
gods  and  goddesses  had  become 
ga.solene  and  oil  pumps;  the  vestals 
were  mechanics  in  greasy  overalls 
— and  a truck  was  squawking 
madly  out  in  front  for  ser\'ice. 


‘V^NE  of  my  pictures,  which  1 

A--'  call  ‘Ghosts  of  Summer,’  won 
several  prizes  and  is  a general 
favorite.  It  is  three  gone-to-seed 
dandelions  stuck  in  a peanut-but- 
ter jar.  I secured  my  effects  by 
turning  a high-powered  light  upon 
the  stems  which  glistened  on  the 
rims  of  the  glass  jar,  and  cast 
delicate  fluffy  shadows  upon  a 
light  background.  Another  of  my 
prize-winning  pictures,  and  one  of 
the  best  I ever  took,  was  that  of  a 
pond  which  had  been  dug  up  by  a 
farmer  a week  or  so  before,  and 
which  was  only  about  fifty  feet 
square.  I focused  my  camera  on 
the  sun’s  rays  in  the  mud,  manag- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  pick  up 
the  high  lights  along  the  opposite 
edge.  The  result  resembles  the 
curve  in  a mighty  river,  the  sun- 
light dancing  and  glistening  upon 
Its  waves,  with  faint  trees  in  the 
distance. 

“Nearly  every  Sunday  I’m  out 
all  day  long,  rain,  shine,  or  snow; 
walking  anywhere  from  five  to 
thirty  miles.  Sometimes  I lug  my- 
camera  over  my  shoulder  but  ofte'n 
I leave  it  at  home.  I go  out-  just 
for  the  joy  of  it,  land  Browse 
around,  picking  out  (places  that 
will  make  good  picturlps  under  the 
right  conditions. 

“But  it  is  often  hapd  to  make 
time  and  conditions'  meet.  An 
instant  too  soon,  an  instant  too 
late  may  spoil  a perfect  photo- 
graph. There  is  a certain  time 


why  he  likes  to  play  golf  so  very  much. 

“Other  boys  can  enjoy  adventures,”  he 
said.  “Golf  is  my  adventure. 

“ I'he  only  trouble  1 have  is  that  people 
are  too  kind  to  me.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  for  me  to  rely  on  my  caddy  a lot. 
On  the  long  drives  before  I get  to  the 
green,  he  has  to  tell  me  in  just  what  direc- 
tion to  drive  and  how  far  to  drive.  I am 
glad  you  saw  that  long  drive  I made  a 
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moment  ago.  Some  find  it  hard  to  believe. 

.“My  first  caddy  used  to  pick  the  ball 
up  and  carry  it  a few  yards  farther,  just  to 
encourage  me.  1 didn’t  like  that,  because 
I want  to  make  my  scores  honestly.  When 
I found  out  he  was  doing  this,  I got  an- 
other caddy.  He  felt  sorry  for  me  too.  So 
now  I have  a caddy  that  1 have  checked 
up  on.  He  makes  me  win  every  foot  of  the 
way,  and  you  bet  your  life  he  doesn’t  roll 
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the  ball  into  the  cup  when  it  stops  an  inch 
or  two  short.” 

llarton  was  born  in  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, thirteen  years  ago.  Until  he  reached 
high  school  he  went  to  a llraille  school  in 
Los  Angeles.  I here  he  learned  to  use  a 
typewriter  and  to  read  by  the  Braille 
system.  He  makes  all  his  school  notes 
on  a Braille  typewriter.” 

MAGNER  WHITE 


